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been taken by the India Councils Act of 1909 (the "Morley-
Minto" Reforms). In home affairs, a good beginning had been
made with social legislation. Medical inspection of children
had been instituted in 1907, and the employment of children
outside school hours regulated in 1908; and in addition a con-
cession had been made to the Labour Party in allowing the
passage of the Education (Provision of Meals) Act of 1906,
under which local authorities were allowed, though not
required, to make a start with school-feeding in necessitous
districts. The miners, under the Coal Mines Act of 1908, had
been granted a nominal eight-hour day, though in effect the
actual working day still averaged half an hour more. A first
attack on the sweating evil had been delivered in the Trade
Boards Act of 1909, under which the legal minimum wage had
been instituted by way of experiment in a small number of
exceptionally ill-paid trades. Labour Exchanges had been set
up all over the country under an Act of the same year. A new
Housing and Town Planning Act, giving greatly enlarged
powers to the local authorities both to demolish slum areas and
insanitary dwellings and to build new houses, and in addition
introducing at least the thin end of the wedge of town planning,
had been passed, also in 1909; and it was not yet seen that the
measure would be utterly wrecked in action by John Burns's
unsatisfactory administration at the Local Government Board.
Most important of all. Old-Age Pensions had been instituted in
1908; and small though the pensions were, they represented
a new and vitally important use of the power of taxation for
the definite redistribution of income.
So far, so good. The Labour Party might demand more
than the Liberals were giving it; but it was undoubtedly getting
more than most of its members had expected them to give. It
was the contented ally of the Liberal majority, kissing the hand
that fed it with these rare and refreshing fruits. To be sure, the
Trade Unions were not quite so well content; for despite the
restoration of the right to strike wages lagged farther and
farther .behind rising prices, There was growing discontent
among the railwaymen, who were finding that the settlement
which Lloyd George had persuaded ihem to accept in
1907, when they had pressed their first All Grades Movement